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U.S. TO USE GREENLAND AS BASE 


Uncle Sam last week took over a 
new job—the job of protecting 
Greenland, which is a possession of 
Denmark. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
signed an agreement in Washington, 
D. C., with Henrik de Kauffman. 
Mr. de Kauffman is the Danish minis- 
ter to the U. S. He is no longer fol- 
lowing the orders of the government 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, because 
this government is under the thumb 
of the Germans. 

The Copenhagen government pro- 
tested against the agreement about 
Greenland. But the U. S. refused to 
do anything about the protest. 


The agreement says that the 





United States may build air and 
naval bases in Greenland. It has two 
main purposes: 

1. Western Hemisphere De- 
fense. Our Government considers 
that Greenland is a part of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is our Govern- 
ment’s policy to keep Germany from 
gaining control over territory in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Greenland has been without pro- 
tection since last spring, when Den- 
mark was conquered by Germany. 


2. Aid to Britain. The main 
shipping routes between North 
America and Britain pass within a 
few hundred miles of Greenland. 
With our new Greenland bases, we 


Black Star 


SHARP-POINTED, sealskin canoes called kayaks are the Eskimos’ principal means 


of transportation. Photo above shows natives of Greenland fishing in kayaks. White ~ 


sheets serve as running lights, permitting kayakists to see one another in the dusk. 























U. S. PATROL PLANES, DESTROYERS and Coast Guard cutters, based on Green- 
-land, can help protect convoys from submarine attacks. Figures on map above 
show air distances between New York, Greenland, Iceland and Britain. 


shall be able to keep better guard 
over the waters of the North Atlantic. 

Our ships and planes, operating 
from bases in Greenland, will patrol 
this region. They can warn British 
merchant ships of the presence of 
German submarines or warships. 

Eric the Red, Norwegian explorer 
of the 10th Century, discovered 
Greenland and gave it its name. This 
was just about the worst job of nam- 
ing in history. But Eric had a pur- 
pose. He chose the name Greenland 
because he thought that it would at- 
tract Danish settlers. 

Greenland, which is the world’s 
largest island, should be called 
Whiteland. It is almost all within the 
Arctic Circle. A coat of ice thousands 
of feet deep covers more than three- 
fourths of its surface. Only a few 
hardy explorers have crossed the in- 
terior of Greenland. 


A BILLION TONS OF ICE 


From the glaciers of Greenland a 
billion tons of ice slide into the ocean 
every spring. Much of this ice drifts 
down into the shipping routes of the 
Atlantic, where the icebergs are dan- 
gerous to ships. 

Under Greenland’s icy coat are 
ranges of mountains, worn down by 
the glaciers. The seacoasts are rocky 
and very ragged, dented by fjords 
and inlets. The cold East Greenland 
Current, moving down from the 
Arctic, makes its east coast almost 
uninhabitable. But along the south- 
west coast flows a branch of the Gulf 
Stream. This keeps several ports free 
of ice for a large part of the year. 

Along this southwest coast is the 
narrow strip of green country for 
which Eric the Red named the whole 
island. This country is tundra, a tree- 
less plain covered with mosses and 
lichens (plants which grow on 
rocks ). 

Nearly all of Greenland’s towns, 
including the capital, Godthaab, are 
on this southwest coast. 

Greenland is 46 times as large as 
its mother country, Denmark. But 
Denmark's population is 3,805,000, 
while Greenland’s population is only 
17,000. Four hundred are Danes, and 
the rest are Eskimos. They live by 
hunting seals, walrus and bear, and 
by fishing. Cryolite, used in the 
manufacture of aluminum, is mined 
in Greenland. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





WAR REVIEW 


Battle of The Balkans 


The German attack on Yugoslavia 
and Greece turned out to be another 
Blitzkrieg — a lightning war like the 
German attacks on Poland, Denmark 
and Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. 

First, German planes bombed the 
airports, railroads, roads, and cities 
of Yugoslavia and Greece, and 
dropped parachute troops. Then 
German tanks attacked swiftly. Be- 
hind the tanks came motorcycle 
troops and soldiers in trucks. 

The German columns kept going 
as fast as they could. They suffered 
heavy losses, but forced the Yugo- 
slavs and Greeks to retreat. 

German troops from Bulgaria 
drove across southern Yugoslavia to 
Albania, meeting their Italian allies 
there. These German troops came 








between the Yugoslavs and the 
Greeks. With the Yugoslavs and 


A German army from Hungary 
started another drive into Yugosla- 
via. Hungarian troops joined the at- 
tack. 

Meanwhile, other German troops 
trom Bulgaria carried out the inva- 
sion of Greece. 

German motorized units conquered 
Thrace, the narrow -northeastern 
strip of Greece, in less than 48 hours. 

Another German army, starting 
from the southwestern corner of Bul- 
garia, drove south across Greece and 
captured Salonika. This city is the 
best seaport on the Aegean Sea. It 
is the second largest city of Greece. 
Only Athens, the capital, is larger. 

From Salonika, the Germans 
moved on toward the south. At this 
point the Greeks began to put up 
stronger resistance. The Greeks had 
the help of British troops, who have 
been coming from Africa in recent 
months. The British moved into the 
battle to help stop the Germans. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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The Germans claimed that they 
would soon complete the conquest 
of both Yugoslavia and Greece. Two 
obstacles stood in the way of their 
fulfilling this claim: 


1. The Yugoslav soldiers carrying 
on guerilla warfare from mountain 
strongholds. 

2. The Greeks and British, fight- 
ing on a line that runs across Greece 
from the Aegean Sea to Albania. 

Nearby nations watched the Battle 
of the Balkans anxiously. 

Turkey lies in the path of Ger- 
many’s drive toward the oil fields of 
Iraq and Iran. For that reason, Tur- 
key was especially anxious. 

Turkey feared that the German 
troops in Thrace would attack the 
important Dardanelles and Bosporus 
Straits. 

Russia was also worried, as the 
Germans drew near to the Darda- 
nelles and Bosporus. The nation 
which holds these straits could bot- 
tle up Russian shipping in the black 
Sea. Russia does not want Germany 
to hold this power over Black Sea 
commerce. Will Russia interfere in 
the Balkans? Some people say they 
may do so. On April 13, Russia and 
Japan signed a “friendship treaty. 





Now Russia may feel free to inter- 
—— fere in the Balkans. 





the Greeks separated, the Ger- 
mans hoped to defeat each army 
more easily. 


YUGOSLAVS SURROUNDED 


After the Germans drove 
across southern Yugoslavia, the 
Yugoslav army of 750,000 sol- 
diers found itself surrounded. 
Continuing to fight, the Yugo- 
slavs retreated slowly toward the 
Adriatic Sea. 


In the north, German troops 
starting from Austria conquered 
the part of Yugoslavia where the 
Slovenes and Croats live. 


Some Croatian politicians an- 
nounced over the radio that 
Croatia declared its independ- 
ence of Yugoslavia, and from 
now on would be a separate na- 
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North African Battle 


Part of Germany's “drive to 
the East” is the campaign in 
North Africa. German troops 
and planes came to the aid of 
Italians in Libya, and drove the 
British back into Egypt. As the 
British retreated, they destroyed 
all the supplies captured from 
the Italians. 

The British sent in reinforce- 
ments. The question is: Can 
they send in enough, and at the 
same time give the Greeks the 
support they need? 

The Germans’ goal in North 
Africa is the Suez Canal. 

If the Germans captured Suez, 
they might be able to drive the 
British out of North Africa, and 
East Africa as well. 








tion. These politicians were 
friendly to Germany. 





Talburt in Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


On Greenland’s Icy Mountains! 


That is the reason the battle 
of North Africa is important. - 
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EIGHT STRIKES ENDED 
BY MEDIATION BOARD 


In the first two weeks of its ex- | settle this dispute while the factory 


istence, the National Defense Media- 
tion Board had a perfect record. 
Eight strikes came before the board, 
and all eight were ended. 

Conciliators of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor first tried to end these 
strikes. When they were unable to 
do so, they notified the National De- 
fense Mediation Board. Then the 
Board sent telegrams to the union 
and management in each strike. The 
telegrams requested two things: 

l. That the strike be ended at 
once, 

2. That representatives of both 
sides come to Washington, D. C., for 
a meeting with the Board, in order 
to settle the dispute that caused the 
strike. 


COMMITTEES OF BOARD 


There are 14 members of the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. But 
all the members did not work on 
each strike. Clarence A. Dykstra, 


committee of three or five members 
of each strike. 

To illustrate how the National De- 
tense Mediation Board works, let us 
take two of the strikes which were 
settled: 


1. Vanadium Corporation of 
America. This factory is at Bridge- 
ville, Pa. The union and manage- 
ment representatives met at Wash- 
ington with a three-man committee 
of the National Defense Mediation 
Board. The three members of the 
committee were: 

Representing the Public — William 
H. Davis, chairman of the New York 
State Mediation Board. 

Representing employees — Thom- 
as Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Representing employers — Roger 
D. Lapham, president of the Hawai- 
ian-American Steamship Company. 

After two meetings with this com- 
mittee, union and management 
reached an agreement which ended 
the strike. The union members went 
back to work. 

The dispute that caused the strike 
was not settled at once. The National 
Defense Mediation Board worked to 
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was running. 

2. Cornell-Dubilier Company. 
This factory is at South Plainfield, 
N. J. Union and management repre- 
sentatives met at Washington with 
the following three-man committee 
of the Board; 


Representing the public — William 
H. Davis, who also was on the com- 
mittee for the Vanadium Corpora- 
tion strike. 


Representing employees — George 
M. Harrison, ~ president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks. 

Representing employers — Cyrus 
K. Ching, vice-president of the 
United States Rubber Company. 


After one meeting with this com- 
mittee, the strike was ended. Union 
and management agreed to settle 
their dispute while the factory was 
running. If they are unable to do so, 


| they will bring the dispute again to 
chairman of the Board, appoints a | 


the National 
Board. 
Meanwhile, one big strike was set- 
tled without coming before the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. 


Defense Mediation 





This was the 10-day strike at the 
River Rouge factory of the Ford 
Motor Company. 


Governor Murray D. Van Wag- 
oner of Michigan worked out the 
peace plan which ended the Ford 
strike. Both union and management 
accepted this plan: 


1. All the striking employees, ex- 
cept three, returned to their jobs, 
and the management took no action 
against them. The exceptions are 
three of the eight workmen whose 
dismissal started the strike. The case 
of the three will be settled by a 
special committee of union members 
and Ford management representa- 
tives. 


2. A Labor Board election will be 
held in the factory. This election will 
determine whether the United Au- 
tomobile Workers shall represent all 
employees. 


In the soft coal strike, only one 
point remained to be settled. 


The union asked for a wage in- 
crease which would bring the miners” 
pay up to $7 a day. The Northern 
companies, which have been paying 
$6 a day, agreed to this. But the 
Southern companies, which have 
been paying only $5.60 a day, wanted 
to raise pay in their mines only to 
$6.60. 


FORD STRIKE HAS HAPPY ENDING 





Wide World 


Photo above shows one of the most important handshakes in labor-management 
history. H. H. Bennett (right), personnel chief of the Ford Motor Co., is shaking 
hands with R. J. Thomas, president of the United Automobile Workers, C.1.O. In 
the center is Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner of Michigan, whose efforts 
brought about this handshake, symbolizing the end of the strike at the Ford River 
Rouge plant. It is the first time Ford Motor Co. ever recognized the U.A.W., C.1.0. 
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GUN is of no use to a sol- 

dier if it's in a factory hun- 

dreds of miles away. The gun 
has to be transported to the soldier, 
wherever he may be. 

The steel for the gun has ‘to be 
transported from the steel mill to the 
gun factory. 

The limestone, 
manganese, nickel and other metals 
used in making steel, must be trans- 
ported from the mines to the steel 
mills 

The soldier himself must be trans- 
ported from one post to another. 

The railroads do most of this trans- 
port work. That is the reason we call 
them our “main line of national de- 
fense.” 


iron ore, coal, 


OTHER CARRIERS* 


Of course, railroads don’t do all 
the transport work, which our nation 
requires. There are some jobs that 
trucks, or boats, or planes do better. 
The job of transporting oil from oil 
fields to refineries is done best by 
pipe lines. 

In carrying freight, the railroads 
are best for heavy loads over long 
100-car freight 
10 men 


train, 
can carry as 
much freight as 500 big transport 
trucks. Each truck requires two men. 
This means 1000 men to do the job 
by truck that a 100-car train could 
do with 10 men. 


Inland 


distances \ 


with a crew of 


and 


MAIN LINE 


waterways ( rivers 


canals) compete with the railroads 
for heavy freight which is not 
needed in a hurry. 

In one year (1937), 561,814,798,- 
000 ton-miles of freight were hauled 
by all carriers in the U. S. A ton- 
mile is a transportation term mean- 
ing “one ton of freight carried one 
mile.” 

Steam railroads carried 64.6% of 
this. Inter-city trucks carried 7.7%. 
Inland waterways, including the 
Great Lakes, carried 19.6%. Pipe lines 
carried 8%. Airways and electric rail- 
roads carried less than 1%. 


N. ¥. Central 


AMERICA’S most famous passenger 
train—the 20th Century Limited—makes 
Chicago to New York run in 16 hours. 








WORLD’S FIRST Diesel-electric freight 
locomotive (photo above) making a 
test run near Kansas City. Note that 
the locomotive is in four sections. 


This was in the year 1937, when 
our country was not engaged in the 
Defense Program. The Defense Pro- 
gram has increased the amount of 
freight carried, especially heavy 
loads such as steel, coal, lumber, and 
heavy machinery. Because defense 
materials are needed in a hurry, the 
railroads will carry most of them. 

In passenger travel, the railroads 
have been losing out to the buses. 
In the year 1937, railroads carried 
54.5% of the passengers. Buses car- 
ried 41.7%. 

Compare this with the 1926 fig- 
ures. In that year, railroads carried 
86.9% of the passengers, and inter- 
city buses 9.2%. 

Since 1937, trucks and buses have 
taken ever more business from the 
railroads. The railroad companies 
say that trucks and buses have an 
unfair advantage because they do 
not have to pay such high taxes. 

In our Theme Article on HicH- 
WAYs next week, we will discuss this 
quarrel between the railroads and 
the truck and bus companies. 

The railroads also complain that 
waterways have an unfair advantage 
over them. The state and national 
governments pay for the upkeep of 
the canals, to keep river channels 


OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 























open, and to improve docks and 
other port facilities on the Great 
Lakes. The ship companies then use 
these waterways which the govern- 
ment pays to keep up. 

The railroad companies say that 
the ship companies should be made 
to pay more for the use of these 
waterways. 

The railroads are also worried 
about the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
which Canada and the United States 
are planning to build. (See March 
31 Junior Scholastic, page 5.) 

If the St. Lawrence Seaway is com- 
pleted, the railroads between the 
eastern cities and mid-western cities 
would lose still more freight busi- 
ness. The railroad companies say 
they can handle all this freight, and 
that there is no need for the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Why do factories ship some of 
their goods by water instead of by 
rail? The freight rates (cost per 
pound per mile) are lower by water. 
It takes longer, but it costs less. 


General Klectric 


MOST POWERFUL D-C* electric loco- 
motive in the world (photo above). It 
is one of four made by General Elec- 
tric Co., at Erie, Pa., for the Paulista 
Railroad Company of Brazil. 


Why do factories ship some of 
their goods by truck instead of by 
rail? It is usually faster, and the 
rates are lower. 


Why do some people travel by 
bus instead of by railroads? For ex- 
actly the same reason: it costs less. 


Bus travel takes longer, and is not 
nearly so pleasant, as railroad travel. 
But many people will put up with 
these inconveniences in order to save 
money. ‘ 

The railroad companies, several 
years ago, decided to do something 
to win more passengers from the bus 
companies. Some of the railroads 
built better coaches so that pas- 
sengers could travel more comfort- 
ably without paying the higher fares 
for Pullman accommodations. 

Some railroad companies air-con- 
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SMALLEST Diesel*-electric locomotive 
in the world (photo above) is this little 
donkey made by General Electric for a 
sugar plantation in Cuba. Runs on 
18-inch track, hauling sugar cane. 


ditioned their coaches, and put on 
streamlined trains with dining cars 
and lounge cars, for the use of 
“coach passengers.” 

Coach passengers pay 2c per mile. 
Pullman passengers pay 3c per mile, 
and an extra amount for a berth or 
a private chair. In the West and 
South, the fare for coach passengers 
is 1% cents per mile. 

Railroads are also improving their 
freight service. They are running 
more fast freight trains. These are 
called “hot shot” freights, because 
they go at top speed and have the 


right of way over passenger trains. 


RAILROADS OF THE AMERICAS 


There are 778,551 miles of. rail- 
road in the world, and 235,064 miles 
of this is in the United States. Can- 
ada has 42,916, Alaska 732 miles. 

In all of Latin America there are 
80,098 miles. The South American 
nations recently held a _ meeting, 
called the South American Railroad 
Congress, to plan for more railroads. 
This will help their trade with one 
another, to make up for the foreign 
trade lost on account of the war. 

One of the big railroad jobs 
planned in South America is the 
completion of a transcontinental line 
from Santos, Brazil, to Arica, Chile. 
(Find these ports on your map of 
South America. ) 

Most of this line is already built, 
but there are some gaps to be filled. 
The largest gap is a 300-mile stretch 
between Vila-Vila and Santa Cruz 
in Bolivia. 


NATION’S NETWORK of railroads 
looks like this on a map (left). There 
are 324 different railroad companies 
in the U. S., operating 235,064 miles. 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


POTTTTUUTTTTLLLLLLL LALLA UCL By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Applying Information 


Railroads are called “the main line 
of national defense.” This is because 
railroads are the best means of trans- 
porting heavy loads over long dis- 
tances at a fast rate of speed. 

Airplanes are faster than trains, 
but they can’t handle heavy loads. 

It costs less to ship by boat than 
by railroad, but boats are much 
slower. And they can go only where 
lakes, rivers, and canals take them. 

Trucks can do some of the trans- 
port work that railroads do. Trucks 
are used for hauls of any distance, 
long or short —% mile, 5 miles, 100 
miles, 500 miles and even more. 

Trucks give fast service, usually 
faster than railroads. This is because 
a truck can be loaded quickly and 
started right out on its journey. 

In shipping by railroad, the goods 
first have to be taken by truck to 
the railroad car. The whole car has 
to be loaded, coupled to a freight 
train, and held until the whole train 
is made up. 

But now some railroads are speed- 
ing up their freight service, to keep 
the trucks from getting so much of 
the business. 

This week’s Theme Article, on 
pages 6 and 7, discusses some of the 
problem of Ramroaps. It tells about 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
five methods of transportation. 

Read this Theme Article carefully. 
In your notebook, — five sepa- 
rate columns. Head _ them: 


1—RAILROADS 2—AIRPLANES 
3—TRUCKS 4—PIPE LINES 
5—SHIPS. 

As you read the Theme Article, 
note in the proper column all facts 
concerning the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each method of trans- 
portation. 

When you finish, close your note- 
book, re-read the Theme Article 
quickly, and answer the following 
questions. 


The Questions 


Underline the correct answer 


1. Which method is best for 
transporting oi] from oil fields 
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to refineries? railroads 
pipe lines ships. 

2. Which method would you use 
to send 50 steel girders from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Des Moines, lowa? 


trucks railroads ships 
airplanes. 


trucks 


3. If you were a Chevrolet dealer 
in Bismarck, N. D., and wanted 10 
Chevrolet sedans in a hurry from the 
factory in Detroit, how would you 
order them sent? railroads 
trucks ships airplanes. 


4. What is the outstanding feature 


of the “hot shot” freight? safety 


speed refrigeration. 


5. Why do factories ship some of 
their goods by water? 
It takes longer. 
It costs less. 
It is safer. 


6. Why do many people travel by 
bus instead of by train? 

Buses are more comfortable. 
Bus travel costs less. 

It is easier to read in buses. 
Buses are safer. 

Check your answers with those 
given in the Teachers Edition. Write 
the correct answers in your note- 
book. Look for next week’s Theme 
Article on HicHways: TRUCKS AND 
Buses. This will tell more about the 
competition between railroads and 
highway carriers.* 





* These words appear in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The ac- 
cented syllable is capitalized. 


trajectory (truh - JEK - tuh - ree), 
page 4, first column. The curve 
which a body makes as it goes 
through space. The body may be a 
ball, a bullet, or shell, a comet, or 
anything that is hurled through the 
air. It makes a curve as it goes from 
its starting to its finishing point. 

earrier (KAR-ee-uhr), page 6, 
first column. A machine or vehicle 
for carrying, holding and moving 
things. The carriers which usually 
transport both people and goods are 
railroad trains, ships airplanes, mo- 
tor buses and trucks. 


ferret (FEHR-et), page 12, sec- 
ond column. To drive or hunt out of 
a lurking place, or to search out by 
shrewd questioning. The word 
comes from the nature of the small, 
weasel-like animal, called a ferret, 
which people once used for hunting 
rabbits. The ferret is muzzled so 
that, when it goes down the hole, it 
will not eat the rabbit. The rabbit, 
cornered, runs out of the hole, and 


is then trapped or shot. 


priggish (PRIG-ish), page 12, sec- 
ond column. Having a nature which 
is annoyingly prudish, conceited, or 
self-satisfied. “A prig is a fellow who 
is always making you a present of 
his opinions,” said George Eliot. Or, 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


stated more commonly, “A fellow 


who thinks he knows it all.” 


D-C, page 7, photo caption. Ab- 
breviation for direct current. This is 
electric current which flows in one 
direction only, like a steady stream 
of water. The more commonly used 
electric current is alternating cur- 
rent (A-C). This reverses its direc- 
tion a certain number of times a sec- 
ond. The large electric locomotive 
shown in the photo at the top of 
page 7 runs by direct current, which 
it gets from an overhead wire, 
through a trolley. 


Diesel (DEE-zel), page 7, photo 
caption. A type of engine which uses 
oil as fuel. The oil is exploded inside 
the cylinders by the heat of highly 
compressed air. In the gasoline mo- 
tor of your family automobile, the 
gasoline is exploded by an electric 


spark. 


Diesel engines can run machinery, 
trucks and other vehicles by them- 
selves, just as a gasoline motor can. 
But in heavy railroad locomotives, 
Diesel éngines are used to tum 
generators which make electricity. 
The locomotive thus runs by the 
electric power made by paren 
which are turned by Diesel engines. 
That is the reason these locomotives 
are called Diesel-electric. The Diesel 
engine is named after its inventor, 
Rudolf Diesel. 








* See Vocabulary Drill on this page. 
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PUPILS ATTRACTED 
TO RAILROAD STUDY 


Reeve have a universal appeal. Young people are 
especially fascinated by them. An essential furnishing 
of boy-heaven is a model railroad, complete with central 
control, bridges, stations, mountains, tunnels, sidings, etc. 

This week’s Theme Article presents railroads in their role 
as the No. 1 carrier of the nation. Many of the railroads 
have suffered serious loss of revenue from the competition of 
intercity buses and transport trucks. 

Railroad companies declare that this competition has an 
unfair advantage: They say bus and trucking companies 
are “privileged carriers” when it comes to taxation. Here is 
the argument: railroads are required to maintain their own 
“place of business” — the rails and roadbed they run on. But 
bus and trucking companies operate on public property — 
the highways. The railroad companies maintain that the 
highway carriers are paying too little of the cost of highway 
maintenance. Railroad companies call trucks and buses the 
“hitchhikers of the transportation business.” 

After next week’s Theme Article, which will discuss inter- 
city buses and trucks, you may want to arrange a debate on 
this very interesting controversy. 

While on the subject of railroads will your pupils have 
time to do a little extra probing? Appoint a committee of 
pupils to obtain a railroad timetable and explain it before 
the class. 

Appoint another committee to report to the class, and 
prepare a table for the blackboard, on the following: (1) 
R.R. coach fare, one way, from your city to Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, Seattle, or New Orleans (take your 
choice); (2) R.R. fare if traveling by Pullman; (3) Pullman 
surcharge for (a) lower berth, (b) upper berth, (c) com- 
partment, (d) roomette; (4) fare, between the same points, 
by (a) bus, (b) by plane. 

The table should also show time elapsed between depar- 
ture and arrival in each instance. Also, if it is a trip of 12 
hours or more, the comparative, approximate cost of meals 
should be reported. 

FREE! An excellent new book, attractively printed, and 
bound in a cover portraying famous locomotives of the past, 
is obtainable free of charge from the Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. It is 
called Quiz on Railroads and Railroading (64 pp. illus- 
trated). It includes 400 questions and substantial answers. 
This is a worthwhile addition to your classroom transporta- 
tion library. When writing, mention Junior Scholastic. 

Dr. Sells’ department, Improve Your Reading, on page 8, 
is an excellent test of your pupils’ grasp of one phase of the 
nation’s transportation network. 


50 objective test questions appear in the pupil edition 
this week. They are on page 9. 


Questions for written or oral discussion follow: 


I. RAILROADS — THEME ARTICLE — PP. 6, 7 


1. What is meant by the word carrier, as used in trans- 
portation? 

2. What are the other important carriers besides rail- 
roads? 

3. Which carrier handles the most freight? The greatest 
number of passengers? 

4. What met of transportation is the strongest com- 
petition to the railroads? What are the railroads doing to 


meet this competition? 


\ ‘ j 


5. Explain the meaning of the term ton-mile. 

6. How does the Defense Program affect the amount of 
freight carried by the railroads? 

7. What is a Diesel-electric locomotive? Explain the dif- 
ference between a Diesel locomotive and a Diesel-electrie 
locomotive. (Vocabulary Drill, page 8). 

8. Approximately what percentage of the railroads of the 
world are in the U. S.? In Canada? In Latin America? 

9. Why are railroad companies worried about the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence Seaway? 

10. Explain the advantage of transporting 100 carloads 
of refined sugar by railroad instead of by truck. 


ll. GREENLAND — P. 2 


1. What agreement concerning Greenland has been 
signed between the United States and Denmark’s minister 
to the United States? 

2. How does this agreement fit into our plan for Western 
Hemisphere defense? How will it help our plan of aid to 
Britain? 

3. Did the Danish government in Copenhagen consent to 
the agreement? Why not? 

4. When was Greenland discovered? By whom? 

5. Why was the name “Greenland” chosen? Do you think 
it an appropriate name? Explain. 

6. Describe the surface of Greenland. Which part is 
inhabited? 

7. How does the ice from Greenland endanger ships in 
the Atlantic? 

8. What ocean current affect Greenland, warming one 
part, freezing another? 

9. Compare Greenland and Denmark in area and popula. 
tion. Greenland and the United States. 


lll. NEW BATTLESHIP, NORTH CAROLINA — P. 4 


1. What ceremony was performed at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard on April 9th? Where is the Brooklyn Navy Yard? 

2. How far can the North Carolina’s 16-inch guns shoot a 
projectile 2,400 pounds? How high would the projectile go? 

3. How long has it been since the U. S. has built a battle- 
ship? How many more like the North Carolina will be built 
wa 28 1947? 


IV. STAGE FRIGHT — STORY — PP. 10, 11 


1. Who is Tumbledown Dick? How did he meet his 
Uncle Oswald? 

2. Describe the appearance of Uncle Oswald. What did 
Uncle Oswald do to amaze Dick? 

3. Describe the situation when Uncle Oswald said: “You 
ought to be arrested, my boy, for attempting to defraud the 
public. Paper flowers, that’s what you're selling! Paper! Look 
at “em!” 

4. When did Tumbledown Dick discover that the con- 
juror was his Uncle Oswald Tubbs? 

5. Who was Bill? Why was he so anxious to find Oswald? 

[Stage Fright will be concluded in the next week’s issue.] 





ww. 


ANSWERS TO REVIEW QUESTIONS ON PAGE 9 
Answers to Matching Questions: 

Numbers to be filled in spaces provided in right-hand column, in the fol- 
lowing order: 10, 12, 18, 7, 20, 19, 13, 17, 1, 16, 3, 8, 11, 6, 5, 2, 4, 14, 15, 9 
Answers to Multiple Choice Questions: 

1, (c). 2, (b). 3, (c). 4, (d). 5, (b). 6, (c). 7, (c). 8, (d). 9, (d). 10, (bd) 
11, (c). 12, (a). 13, (b). 14. (a). 15, (d). 

Answers to the Completion Questions: 

1, Denmark. 2, Royal Air Force. 3, Five. 4, Danube River. 5, Yugoslavia. 
6, Suez Canal. 7, British. 8, Iraq. 9, Michigan. 10, pipe lines. 11, Greenland. 
12, Two. 13, Aluminum. 14, Yugoslavia. 15, Eric the Red. 


ANSWERS TO “IMPROVE YOUR READING” ON P. 8 
1, pipe lines. 2, railroads. 3, trucks. 4, speed. 5, costs less. 6, costs less, 
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LEARNING BY LISTENING 


Radio and Recordings 
By J. Robert Miles and I. Keith Tyler * 


The amazing expansion of the radio industry in the past 
two decades has vigorously re-established the place of 
auditory experience in human living. However, people gen- 
erally accept radio without recognizing the significance of 
the role it has assumed in their lives. 

Surveys show that practically all American homes pos- 
sess one or more radios and that young people listen on an 
average of two or three hours per day. Some of this listen- 
ing involves intense attention to the radio while other listen- 
ing is a marginal activity which accompanies other tasks. 
Many school age youths develop patterns of listening which 
make radio their companion when eating, playing, reading 
or studying. Sometimes they listen for amusement, at other 
times for information and understanding, and still other 
times for excitement or escape. 

But what do they learn? What attitudes or interests do 
they develop through their listening? In what activities do 
they engage as the result of radio stimulation? Is radio really 
the temporary, fleeting influence in their lives which most 

ple suppose it to be or has it become an important 
actor in the development of the personalities of the youth 


of today? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF RECORDINGS 


One of the most effective and feasible means of utilizing 
and guiding the listening habits of present-day school age 
youth is found in the use of records and radio transcriptions 
in the classroom. Several studies that have been made in co- 
operation with public school systems have dealt with the 
value of the use of recordings. The results of this research 
indicate that recorded programs used in the classroom are 
no less effective than “live” broadcasts and are certainly 
much more adaptable to administrative and curriculum 
needs. Several studies have been made of the use of record- 
ings in formulating or maintaining desirable attitudes as well 
as in creating or intensifying student interests. This research 
has clearly suggested that recordings, properly used, effec- 
tively supplemented classroom teaching. In addition, this 
utilization provides opportunities for developing criteria 
which pupils can apply to out-of-school listening. 

Perhaps the earliest use of recordings in the classroom 
had as its | peer the providing of models of good music 
and of good speech. 

This type of record was the only kind used in schools un- 
til quite recently. With the advent of dramatic programs on 
phonograph records and radio transcriptions, it has been 
possible to use the same recorded material both as a model 
of good speech or drama and as a stimulating exposition of 
past or present social and economic problems. 

One of the most important uses is that of illustrating those 
problems of the past and present which need to be taken 
up in some of the important curriculum units. Recordings 
are now available which will sensitize and interest students 
in the problems occurring in such units as “Transportation,” 
“The Revolutionary Period,” or “Health through Science.” 

Series of recordings have more recently been prepared 
which will highlight many units in courses of study in civics, 


* Dr. Tyler is director of the Evaluation of School Broadcasts 
Project, Ohio State University. 





American history, speech or dramatics, nature study, and 
consumer science. 

It may be helpful to describe briefly some actual uses of 
recordings. It should be understood that in each of the 
schools mentioned, recordings have been but one more 
means of providing cdpoiod classroom experiences and 
have not been used as a mere novelty or isolated incident of 
auditory stimulation. 

Instructors in the social sciences at the University School, 
Ohio State University, have employed recordings in two 
ways. Arthur Henry Moehlman found that his eighth grade 
class wished to get a panoramic view of American history 
before entering on a more detailed study. He, therefore, 
used the Cavalcade of America programs at the rate of 
three each week — Monday, Wednesday, and Friday — for 
a period of a month. These programs, and the discussion and 
reading which they stimulated, enabled the class to get an 
overview of the on-going social problems and controversial 
issues during the Revolutionary period, the period of west- 
ward es the Civil War period, and the period of 
industrial expansion. 

Student panels sometimes were made responsible for 
thoroughly checking the authenticity of facts used in the 
programs, as well as the errors of omission or commission 
which might give a particular “twist” to the interpretation 
of the event, viewpoint or personality being portrayed. 


SIXTH GRADE EXPERIMENT 


At the Broadview Elementary School in Columbus, for 
example, teachers Smucker and Ross intréduced in their 
sixth grade many programs from the series Frontier Fighters 
to illustrate and give vicarious reality to the semester's study 
of bartonc life during the nineteenth century expansion 
and development of America. By using one program each 
week during a semester, sufficient student concern and inter- 
est was developed to stimulate these elementary students to 
more reading and writing than they had ever done before. 
This intense interest culminated in the children writing a 
class play about westward expansion which they gave he 
fore the entire school. 

Similarly, teachers Merriman and Everill at Roosevelt 
Junior High in Beloit, Wisconsin, are using series I and II 
of Lest We Forget to help students re-live American his- 
tory. They report that these programs are particularly effec- 
tive now that a Fascist way of life is challenging the hard- 
won freedoms of speech, press, religion, and assembly. 

Many other records are in use in social studies classes, 
such as Elmer Davis's Then Came War, Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s Air Raid and America Was Promises, Raymond Mas- 
sey’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois and Paul Robeson’s Ballad for 
Americans. Also, the U. S. Office of Education’s Americans 
All — Immigrants All is being used in many schools. 

At times, an entire school or group of classes may profit- 
ably listen to a recording at the same time. At DeVilbiss 
High School in Toledo, Ohio, the eighteen 9th-grade classes 
in “Orientation” heard one record each week from the Na- 
tional Youth Commission’s Youth Tells Its Story series. 
These programs provided students with a much broader 
perspective for discussing and investigating community 
youth problems and also provided a stimulation to many 
subject-minded teachers who had been pressed into service 
in this newly initiated “guidance” course. 





CHANGE IN SCHEDULE 


Next week’s Theme Article will be Hicuways: Trucks AND 
Buses, instead of Pan American Hicnway, as originally an- 
nounced. Pan AMERICAN HicHway will follow the week after 
(issue of May 5-10). 
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q § 3-31 5. The chairman of the National Defense Mediation 
N OTES AND Board is (a) Harry L. Hopkins; (b) Clarence A. 
rer Dykstra; (c) Frances Perkins; (d) John L. Lewis. 
A 3-31 6. The eastern-most point on the Atlantic Coast of 
SSIGNMENTS News South America is (a) Dakar; (b) Buenos Aires; 
= ilastic (c) Natal; (d) Rio de Janeiro. 

(this 3-31 7. Many men on WPA can’t get jobs in defense fac- 
f the tories because (a) they are lazy; (b) they want 
y be stay on WPA; (c) they lack the special training 

h he necessary for many of these jobs. 
‘alias 3-31 8. One of the following is not a part of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence Seaway: (a) Sault Ste. 
—— Marie; (b) Detroit River; (c) Welland Canal; 

(d) Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
8-31 9. The National Defense Mediation Board will work 
with its to prevent: (a) shortages of defense materials; 
nber. (b) seizure of ships; (c) bombing of open cities; 


(d) strikes in national defense factories. 
3-31 10. During 1942 we expect to build (a) 5,000; 
tween (b) 30,000; (c) 75,000; (d) 100,000 planes. 
d Russia 4-21 11. A kayak is (a) a new type of submarine; (b) an 


o Atlan- Eskimo’s sled; (c) an Eskimo’s canoe; (d) a light- 
“ berg reflector used by Eskimos. 

ye _ 4-12 12. What part of the total freight carried in 1937 was 
ae flown by planes? (a) less than 1%; (b) 10%; 
Chinese 


(c) 50%; (d) 70%. 
t of 8-31 13. Defense “savings stamps” may be bought for as 
little as (a) 3¢; (b) 10¢; (c) 25¢; (d) $1.00. 
of Hun- 4-21 14. Some goods are shipped by water instead of by 








10 com- rail because (a) it costs less; (b) it takes less 
uicide time; (c) the railroads are not safe; (d) we don’t 
e have enough railroads. 

leship 4-21 15. Greenland is a possession of (a) Germany; (b) 
inister of Iceland; (c) United States; (d) Denmark. 
‘itain 
eat COMPLETION QUESTIONS 
air force Fill in the missing word as indicated by the line. 
Minister Date of 

Issue 
Yugo- 4-14 1. Foreign ships recently seized by the United States 
included ras belonging to Italy, Germany and 

tory 
ost 8-31 2. R.A. R. A. F. m means 
New 8-31 3. The St. Lawrence River is closed by ice for 
m months every year. 
fGreen- ‘414 4. The best means of moving supplies to Germany 


through the Balkans is the _______—. River. 

of Yugo- 4-14 5. A country, whose leaders recently signed a pact 
with Germany and which is now fighting against 
her, is 








aide of 4-14 6. The objective in North Africa toward which the 
»gion Germans and Italians have been fighting is the 
_——— - | 
4-14 7. Most of Italian East Africa is now under 
control. 





4-14 8. Feisal II is the five-year-old king of —— 

8-31 9. One of the Great Lakes entirely within the U. S. 

is 

Arabia; 3-31 10. Oil is best transported from the field to refineries 

by 

igoslavia 4-21 11. The world’s largest island is 

lelgrade; 4-21 12. The fare for coach passengers on Eastern rail- 
road trains is ¢ per mile. 

alians in 4-21 18. Cryolite is an ore used in the manufacture of 

) Ionian 




















4-14 14. The Morava is a river in 
(b) An- 4-21 15. Greenland was discovered by 
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LEARNING BY LISTENING 


Radio and Recordings 
By J. Robert Miles and I. Keith Tyler ° 


The amazing expansion of the radio industry in the past 
two decades has vigorously re-established the place of 
auditory experience in human living. However, people gen- 
erally accept radio without recognizing the significance of 
the role it has assumed in their lives. 

Surveys show that practically all American homes pos- 
sess one or more radios and that young people listen on an 
average of two or three hours per day. Some of this listen- 
ing involves intense attention to the radio while other listen- 
ing is a marginal activity which accompanies other tasks. 
Many school age youths ge patterns of listening which 
make radio their companion when eating, playing, reading 
or studying. Sometimes they listen for amusement, at other 
times for information and understanding, and still other 
times for excitement or escape. 

But what do they learn? What attitudes or interests do 
they develop through their listening? In what activities do 
they engage as the result of radio stimulation? Is radio really 
the temporary, fleeting influence in their lives which most 

ple suppose it to be or has it become an important 
actor in a development of the personalities of the youth 


of today? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF RECORDINGS 


One of the most effective and feasible means of utilizing 
and guiding the listening habits of present-day school age 
youth is found in the use of records and radio transcriptions 
in the classroom. Several studies that have been made in co- 
operation with public school systems have dealt with the 
value of the use of recordings. The results of this research 
indicate that recorded programs used in the classroom are 
no less effective than “live” broadcasts and are certainly 
much more adaptable to administrative and curriculum 
needs. Several studies have been made of the use of record- 
ings in formulating or maintaining desirable attitudes as well 
as in creating or intensifying student interests. This research 
has clearly suggested that recordings, properly used, effec- 
tively supplemented classroom teaching. In addition, this 
utilization provides opportunities for developing criteria 
which pupils can apply to out-of-school listening. 

Perhaps the earliest use of recordings in the classroom 
had as Pe geapers the providing of models of good music 
and of good speech. 

This type of record was the only kind used in schools un- 
til quite recently. With the advent of dramatic programs on 
phonograph records and radio transcriptions, it has been 
possible to use the same recorded material both as a model 
of good speech or drama and as a stimulating exposition of 
past or present social and economic problems. 

One of the most important uses is that of illustrating those 
problems of the past and present which need to be taken 
up in some of the important curriculum units. Recordings 
are now available which will sensitize and interest students 
in the problems occurring in mm units as “Transportation,” 
“The Revolutionary Period,” “Health through Science.” 

Series of recordings have more recently been prepared 
which will highlight many units in courses of study in civics, 


* Dr. Tyler is director of the Evaluation of School Broadcasts 
Project, Ohio State University. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Here are 50 questions, all based on Headline News 
articles, maps, and Theme Articles in Jenior Scholastic 
during issues of March 31, April 14 and April 21 (this 
week’s). With each question appears the date of the 
issue in which the answer to that question may be 
found. Examples: 3-31 means the issue of March 31; 
4-14 means the issue of April 14. Score 2 points for 
each correct answer. 














MATCHING QUESTIONS 


Match each name, place, etc., in the first column with its 
description in the second column. Write in the number. 
























































Date of 
Issue 
3-31 1. Winston Churchill route between 
China and Russia 
4-21 2. Broadway Limited Duluth to Atlan- 
tic Ocean 
3-31 3. Luftwaffe —___ Wright Brothers’ 
4-21 4. Godthaab first flight 
‘ leader of Chinese 
4-14 5. Salonika army 
Secretary of 
4-21 6. River Rouge Navy 
Premier of Hun- 
3-31 3 Chiang Kai-shek gary who com- 
; mitted suicide 
4-21 8. Henrik de Kauffman coal sixthe 
: new battleship 
4-14 9. Tundra Prime Minister of 
3-31 10. Northwest Road Great Britain 
British shipbuild- 
4-14 11. Peter II ing center 
German air force 
3-31 12. St. Lawrence Seaway Danish Minister 
to U. S. 
4-14 13. United Mine Workers Ruler of Yugo- 
slavia 
4-14 14. Serbs Ford factory 
4-14 15. Igor Sikorsky Greek port 
—__ Chicago-New 
3-31 16. Glasgow York train 
capital of Green- 
4-14 17. North Carolina land 
4-14 18. Kitty Hawk a people of Yugo- 
4 slavia 
4-14 19. Count Paul Teleki helicopter 
treeless plain. of 
4-21 20. Frank Knox 


Arctic region 


MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS 


Check the right ending to each of the following: 
Date of 


Issue 

4-14 1. Benghazi is a port in (a) Egypt; (b) Arabia; 
(c) Libya; (d) Greece. 

4-14 2. The following city was declared by Yugoslavia 
to be an “open city”: (a) Zagreb; (b) Belgrade; 
(c) Salonika; (d) Monastir. 

4-14 3. The British fleet recently defeated the Italians in 
the (a) Caspian Sea; (b) Black Sea; (c) Ionian 
Sea; (d) North Sea. 

4-14 4. The capital of Ethiopia is (a) Asmara; (b) An- 


kara; (c) Benghazi; (d) Addis Ababa. 


April 21-26, 1941 


3-31 


8-31 


3-31 


3-31 


8-31 


3-31 


4-21 


4-12 


8-31 


4-21 


4-21 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. The chairman of the National Defense Mediation 


Board is (a) Harry L. Hopkins; (b) Clarence A. 
Dykstra; (c) Frances Perkins; (d) John L. Lewis. 


. The eastern-most point on the Atlantic Coast of 


South America is (a) Dakar; (b) Buenos Aires; 
(c) Natal; (d) Rio de Janeiro. 


. Many men on WPA can’t get jobs in defense fac- 


tories because (a) they are lazy; (b) they want 
stay on WPA; (c) they lack the special training 
necessary for many of these jobs. 


.,One of the following is not a part of the pro- 


posed St. Lawrence Seaway: (a) Sault Ste. 
Marie; (b) Detroit River; (c) Welland Canal; 
(d) Illinois and Michigan Canal. 


. The National Defense Mediation Board will work 


to prevent: (a) shortages of defense materials; 
(b) seizure of ships; (c) bombing of open cities; 
(d) strikes in national defense factories. 

During 1942 we expect to build (a) 5,000; 
(b) 30,000; (c) 75,000; (d) 100,000 planes. 
A kayak is (a) a new type of submarine; (b) an 
Eskimo’s sled; (c) an Eskimo’s canoe; (d) a light- 
reflector used by Eskimos. 

What part of the total freight carried in 1937 was 
flown by planes? (a) less than 1%; (b) 10%; 
(c) 50%; (d) 70%. 

Defense “savings stamps” may be bought for as 
little as (a) 3¢; (b) 10¢; (c) 25¢; (d) $1.00. 
Some goods are shipped by water instead of by 
rail because (a) it costs less; (b) it takes less 
time; (c) the railroads are not safe; (d) we don’t 
have enough railroads. 

Greenland is a possession of (a) Germany; (b) 
Iceland; (c) United States; (d) Denmark. 


COMPLETION QUESTIONS 


Fill in the missing word as indicated by the line. 


Date of 
Issue 

4-14 Z, 
8-31 3. 
8-31 $3 
4-14 4 
4-14 5 
4-14 6 
4-14 7 
4-14 8 
3-31 9 
8-31 10. 
4-21 ll. 
4-21 12. 
4-21 18. 
4-14 14. 
4-21 15. 


. The St. Lawrence River is closed by ice for 


. Most of Italian East Africa is now under 


— ships recently seized by the United States 
included ships belonging to Italy, Germany and 


R. A. F. eases 








months every year. 


. The best means of moving supplies to Germany 


through the Balkans is the River. 


. A country, whose leaders recently signed a pact 


with Germany and which is now fighting against 
her, is 





. The objective in North Africa toward which the 


Germans and Italians have been fighting is the 
Canal. 





control. 





. Feisal II is the five-year-old king of _______. 
, _ of the Great Lakes entirely within the U. S. 





Oil is best transported from the field to refineries 
by 
The world’s largest island is 
The fare for coach passengers on Eastern rail- 
road trains is ¢ per mile. 

Cryolite is an ore used in the manufacture of 














The Morava is a river in 
Greenland was discovered by 


[Answers in Teachers Edition] 
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STAGE 
FRIGHT 


By Howard Spring 


HE first time I ever saw my 

/ Uncle Oswald Tubbs was on a 

Saturday afternoon in June. I 
was sitting behind the tables in the 
yard. On one of the tables I had rows 
of jam jars, filled with the flowers of 
the season. Daffodils, roses, snap- 
dragons, marigolds, peonies. My sec- 
ond table contained big stone jars of 
homemade lemonade and ginger ale. 

I must say I liked my job. When 
someone appeared in view round the 
bend of the road, there was always 
the fun of guessing whether the flow- 
ers would tempt his eye or the drinks 
make him realize that it was a thirsty 
day. 

Some queer customers came along, 
too, but I remember none queerer 
than Uncle Oswald as he appeared 
that afternoon. Of course, at the time 
I didn’t know his name. 

I caught sight of him as soon as 
he turned the corner by the haw- 
thorn. He was twirling his stick gaily 
as he strode along. He was a very 
little man, not more than five feet 
high, wearing black and white check 
clothes, with shoes that were yellow 
rather than brown. As he drew 


Stage Fright is reprinted here from the book 
“Tumbledown Dick,’ by permission of the avu- 
thor and Viking Press. 
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nearer, | saw that he had a red car- 
nation in his buttonhole, that the 
bowler hat which sat towards the 
back of his head was gray, and that 
a head of a fox, made of gold, deco- 
rated the stiff white stock that he 
wore beneath his high collar. 

He came up to the low white fence 
that separated me from the road and 
stood with his thumbs stuck into the 
armholes of his waistcoat. He looked 
straight over my head, as though I 
did not exist, and as I gazed up at 
him, I saw the bluest eyes I have 
ever known, and a little pushed-in 
nose. 

Presently he muttered: “No one 
about? No one about? Shop! Shop!” 
And then, lowering his eyes until 
they rested on my head, he ex- 
claimed: “Bless me! A boy! A boy 
who wants a haircut, a wash, whose 
nails want cutting. Just a normal 
boy! But, no! Not normal! What nor- 
mal boy would carry so remarkable 
a handkerchief in his pocket?” 

He came through the gate and his 
long white fingers snatched suddenly 
at my handkerchief. “An ultra, super, 
most extraordinary, patriotic boy!” he 
cried, drawing it forth. 





A story about Oswald Tubbs, 


a conjuror; and his young 


assistant, Tumbledown Dick. 


Illustration by Katherine Tracy 
“This,” he said, holding out 
his glass, “this is too much. 
An explanation is due.” 


At each syllable, he gave a little 
tug at the handkerchief, and bit by 
bit, to my astonishment, it came 
away from my pocket, red, white, 
and blue—small flag after flag, all 
strung together on a tape. 

The little man waved the line of 
flags aloft. “Most patriotic,” he ex- 
claimed. “A boy in a million. Permit 
me, sir, to decorate your fence with 
these cherished emblems.” 

Thereupon, he hung the flags 
along the fence, bowed, and said: 
“Allow me!” With that, he took off 
his gray bowler, removed from it the 
handkerchief I had supposed I was 
— and tucked it neatly into 
my pocket. 

“And now, what have we here?” 
exclaimed my strange visitor, casting 
his eye along the flower bench. 

“Flowers, sir. All the best,” I said. 
“Beautifully scented and all gathered 
this morning.” 

“Scented? So you say. I doubt it.” 

I went very hot at this, and wished 
he would either buy something or go 
away. He leaned over the fence, sud- 
denly snatched up a bunch of flow- 
ers, and shook them under my nose. 
“Scented!” he said scornfully. “D’you 
call that scented? You ought to be 
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arrested, my boy, for attempting to 
defraud the public. Paper flowers, 
that’s what you're selling! Paper! 
Look at ’em!” 


Fase brought me pretty near to 
tears. “I'm sorry, sir,” I stammered. 
“I don’t know what's happened. I 
didn’t put those flowers there!” 

“Well, well,” he said. “Let us see 
if the drinks are any better than the 
flowers. Lemonade or ginger ale— 
now, which shall it be? Better toss 
for it. Perhaps you will oblige me 
with a penny.” 

I did so, though not very willingly. 
The little man looked the penny over 
thoughtfully, then flicked it up with 
his thumb. “Heads, lemonade. Tails, 
ginger ale,” he cried as the coin spun 
in the air. He caught it. 

I looked, and half a crown lay on 
his hand. “Take it, my boy, take it,” 
he said. “It’s yours.’ ’ I took it, looked 
at it eagerly to be sure of my good 
luck, and after all it was only a 
penny. 

“Heads it was,” 
ade, please.” 

I handed him a glass of lemonade 
which he drained with one gulp. 
Then he lifted his hand to his throat 
and cried: “Ouch, it’s wriggling! It’s 
choking me!” He whirled round to- 
wards the roadway, and then he 
faced back towards me, held out the 
glass at arm’s-length. “Take it away!” 
he shouted. “I hate ‘em!” 

I took the glass from his trembling 
hand. A fat black and white guinea- 
pig quite filled it. 

As I stood there with the glass in 
my hand, he strode up to me looking 
fierce and determined. “This,” he 
said, pointing at the animal which 
stood with its forelegs on the rim of 
the glass, “this is too much. The 
flowers I might forgive. The tie-pin 
I might overlook. But this—! Oh, 
dear, no. Too much, too much. An 
explanation is due.” 

He took me by the arm and 
walked me up the garden path to 
the door of the house. Upon this he 
stuck sharply with his stick. My 
mother came hurrying to the door. 
Upon seeing the little man, she threw 
up her hands in amazement. “You!” 
she said. “You've turned up again, 
you bad penny.” 

“Talking of pennies,” said the little 
man, “would you do me the kindness, 
young sir, of examining the coin in 
your pocket?” 


* he said. “Lemon- 
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I took out the penny he had tossed 
with. It was once more a half-crown. 
“Keep the change,” he said, “with 
the compliments of Oswald Tubbs.” 

So that explained it all! I had 
heard of mother’s brother Oswald, 
who was a conjuror, but never till 
that moment had I set eyes on him. 
He was just back, it seemed, from a 
long tour which had taken him to 
South Africa and Australia. Although 
he was on the whole a cheerful little 
man, he now fell into a mood of 
despondency. He said that work was 
hard to get; what with the vaudeville 
halls being turned into motion pic- 
ture houses, people didn’t seem to 
want good conjurors any more. 

He impressed me very much in- 
deed. When he left later that eve- 
ning, he turned back to wave at the 
corner of the garden where the haw- 
thorn grew. I should not have been 
surprised to see it turn into a Christ- 
mas tree with all its candles burning! 


[ SAW Uncle Oswald again six 
months later. I had gone to stay with 
my Uncle Henry and Aunt Martha 
in Manchester during the Christmas 
holidays. To my surprise, I found 
Uncle Oswald was staying there, too. 
But he didn’t have much chance to 
do any of his conjuring tricks until 
one evening shortly before Christ- 
mas. 

It was nearly six o'clock. Beyond 
the window was the dark street. I 
watched the people hurrying along 
it, fascinated by their faces. At last 
there came a face which seemed to 
be looking through the window, as 
though seeking someone, Then the 
face disappeared; the door burst 
open, and a man came into the shop 
on a blast of icy air. He was excited 
and seemed to be in a tremendous 
hurry. “Oswald Tubbs live here?” he 
shouted. 


Uncle Henry got up and came for- 
ward in a leisurely way—so leisurely, 
in fact, that the visitor looked at him 
impatiently and raised his voice in 
a shout. “Oswald! Are you there, Os- 
wald?” 

Oswald Tubbs came tumbling out 
through the door from the back 
room. The impatient man almost fell 
on his neck. 

“Oh, so you want me, eh?” said Os- 
wald. “You're in a hole, I suppose. 
Something gone wrong, so you call 
on Oswald Tubbs.” 


“Yes, I am in a hole, a hole bi 
enough to put a horse and cart in,” 
the man said. “George Singer’s let 
me down—not his fault—had an acci- 
dent—broke his leg while skating— 
just heard—and the show opens at 
half-past six.” 

“George Singer!” said Oswald 
scornfully. “You call him a conjuror, 
Bill? He can just about take a rabbit 
out of a hat. Sort of man who would 
break his leg . . .” 

Bill wrung his hands. “For the love 
of Mike, Oswald, don’t stand there 
arguing. Can you take his place in 
the show? Will you fill the bill?” 


“What time does Singer's turn go 
on?” asked Oswald caimly. 


“Half-past seven.” 

“Then why the excitement? That 
gives me an hour and a half.” 

“So you'll do it?” Bill cried, relief 
in his anxious face. “You'll be there?” 


“T'll be there,” said Oswald. “And 
listen. I'll want jam-jars—two dozen. 
And a lot of glasses. And a couple of 
big jugs of demonade. Or something 
that looks like lemonade, anyway. 
And a big table to stand all those 
things on—see? And I'll want the 
back-drop of a pretty garden scene. 
All right?” 

Bill nodded. “All right. Soon get 
all that.” 


As SOON as Bill disappeared, Os- 
wald Tubbs began a wild dance 
around the room. “Work!” he shouted. 
“A job! A brand-new turn! A garden 
scene! A boy selling flowers and 
lemonade. That’s you, my lad.” 


A quarter of an hour later, he and 
I and a lot of boxes were jammed 
into a taxicab. Some were mysteri- 
ous. I had no idea what was in them. 
Others I had seen him filling in the 
shop. One contained a*rab de an- 
other a couple of guinea-pigs. 


“Remember, Dick,” said Uncle Os- 
wald, “remember: don’t be afraid. 
If you think the people are going to 
scare you, take no notice of ‘em. Just 
keep your eye on me, and act the 
way you acted that day I called at 
your garden. Can you do that?” 

I said I was sure I could, but I was 
already beginning to be afraid. 

The taxi turned into a dark street 
which ran along the side of the the- 
atre. “Here we are,” he cried gaily. 
“Home, sweet home.” 

[To be concluded next week | 
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Visit 


OuTario 


here re VACATION Pe ovines 


where romance fills the air! 


® Glamorous evenings on moonlit 
beaches ... summer days that refresh 
and relax ...easy exercise and pleas- 
ing pleasure . . . scenery that is incred- 





ibly lovely —t Aaa + 
pee oe 5d hiking . . fishing 
. dancing | . every " phase of 


vacation fun and happiness will be 
yours when you holiday in Ontario... 
Canada’s loveliest Province. 


vacation to 
every purse. 


You can enjoy ays 
fit every taste and * 


Visit Ontario this summer and enjoy 
the happiest vacation you have ever 


had. Travel is 
absolutely un- 
restrictedin 
Ontario. 












NO PASSPORT is needed 
by U.S. citizens — simple 
identification papers only. 


NO TAXES ON MEALS in 
Ontario, no amusement 
taxes, no local sales taxes 
to pay 


NO TOLL BRIDGE CHARGES 
within the Province of 
Ontario. 


YOUR MONEY GOES 
FURTHER in Ontario — 
there is a handsome 
premium on U.S. funds. 
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i 
; Ontario Travel & Publicity Bureau, 1 
' 40 Parliament Bidgs., ' 
; Toronto, Ont., Canada. : 
' Please mail me FREE your 80- ! 
1 page book on Onrario, also official ; 
' road map ' 
i 
! Name — = - : 
( Address— : 
' Town = State : 

NO PASSPORT REQUIRED 





NEW 
MOVIES 


MEN OF BOYS TOWN (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Produced by John W. 
Considine. Directed by Norman 
Taurog.) 


Back in 1938, Spencer Tracy and 
Mickey Rooney teamed up and made 
all the bells ring with Boys Town. Boys 
Town, as you may remember, is a real 
place — a settlement for homeless boys 
in Omaha. And Father Flanagan is a 
real person — a Catholic priest who has 
helped thousands of boys to get a 
square deal in a hard world. 


In Men of Boys Town, Spencer Tracy 
again plays the part of Father Flanagan. 
Mickey has the role of Whitey Marsh, 
Boys Town’s mayor. Much of the story 
centers around Father Flanagan's ef- 
forts to keep Boys Town running in 
spite of money troubles. 

Part of the story tells of the effort 
Whitey makes to live happily with the 
Maitlands, a rich couple who adopt 
him. Whitey isn’t happy outside of Boys 
Town. He finally returns. 

There’s a third part to the story, too. 
It tells how Ted Martley (Larry Nunn) 
comes to Boys Town as a sick and em- 
bittered youngster and gets back his 
health and happiness among his fellow 
citizens. 


THE DEVIL AND MISS JONES (RKO. 
Produced by Frank Ross. Directed by 
Sam Wood.) 


This is the story of a millionaire 
(Charles Coburn) who hears that 
there’s labor trouble at a department 
store which he owns. He hires a private 
detective to ferret* out the trouble 
makers, and then decides that he'd 
better do the ferreting himself. 

Masquerading as a shoe salesman, he 
takes a job in his own store and has a 
pretty bad time of it. He finds himself 
constantly getting into trouble because 
of foolish rules. He wages a battle with 
the priggish manager*® of the shoe de- 
partment. He finds that selling is harder 
than he thought. He discovers that the 
men and women employed in his store 
are a likeable crowd of people, and that 
they have good reasons for complain- 
ing. 

Miss Mary Jones of the shoe depart- 
ment (Jean Arthur) takes the disguised 
millionaire under her wing, At him 
lunch money, takes him to union meet- 
ings, and becomes his first real friend. 
She also introduces him to her pal Eliz- 
abeth (Spring Byington) whom he 
finally marries. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
om c. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 

9 old Sissons, Hollywood motion picture 
iotatee, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 












* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Berkeley June 30 
and to 
Los Angeles August 8 









FOR FAME AND FUN—PLAY A 


, PEDLER 
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WOODSTOCK 
TYPEWRITERS 













Lass /Amnd and Kings 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 


FREE. classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 
up. Finest quality, gold plated, silver, 
cat ete. Over 300 designs. ‘ “is 


mc pane we 


Dest p METAL ARTS CO., inc, Rochester, M. Y. 


THE BAD MAN (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Produced by J. Walter Ruben. Di- 
rected by Richard Thorpe.) 


This is a Western. As a Western, it 
should have plenty of action — there 
should be riding and shooting and 
maybe even a forest fire or a cattle 
stampede. But, unfortunately, there’s 
too much talk and far too little action. 
Wallace Beery does his best with the 
role of Pancho Lopez, a Mexican bad 
man. Lionel Barrymore also tries oh so 
hard to bring some life to the film. But 
it’s pretty slow. 
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Saturday Night bones broken. Read somewhere that lots 
of people get killed every year by slip- 
ping in the bathtub. Better shorten the 
danger by doing this as quick as pos- 
sible. There, that’s enough. Gosh, water 
Ovucut to take a bath, darn it! May- all over the floor. Looks like a lake. 
be pop’s shaving—nope, no luck! Well, Maybe it'll dry up or evaporate or some- 





By RICHARD WARNER 


South School, Waterbury, Conn. 
Age 12. Grade 8 
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Editorial of the Week 


“What's Wrong, Students?” is an edi- might as well get it over with. Ouch—_ thing before mom sees it. 
torial written by Jack Hanks for his water’s too hot! Better run in some cold What's that, mom? I just took one. i 
school paper, The Gaskill Times, which. . . brrr, turn it off quick! Now, where’s Yes, m’am. Yes, I’m going to bed right i 


is published by students of Gaskill Ave- 
nue School, Jeanette, Pa. Jack is editor 
of The Gaskill Times. He is 13 years 
old; in the eighth grade. 


9 s . 

We are reprinting this editorial here | if 
for two reasons. First, it shows that Jack S QO e e r S AVOT!I e ' 
has a well-developed sense of his re- 
sponsibility as a member of his com- T ® = 
munity. Second, we feel that Jack’s rep- a B kf { 
rimand should not be for the eyes of r 1nin rea aS 
certain Gaskill pupils alone. There may 


be others who should read it and take it 
to heart.—Eprror. 


that soap? Oops, slipped on it! No, no now. Goodnight! 








Wheaties, milk and fruit —here’s 
champion flavor and a big supply 
What's Wrong, Students? of essential whole wheat nourish- 


m 
By JACK HANKS ent young athletes need. 


Leave it to Bob Feller to pick the champion 


M - training breakfast of. them all! This famous 
ANY complaints have come to our young pitcher of the Cleveland Indians calls for 
school authorities because school chil- his ““Breakfast of Champions” regularly. A big 
dren on their way to and from school bowlful of those crisp, toasted whole wheat 


flakes, Wheaties, with lots of milk and fruit, 


have made themselves public nuisances. says Bob, is “my favorite year-around break- 


' 
' 
I 
f 
if 
} 
' 


Things which they would never think fast dish’”’. 

of doing at their own homes, and things You'll want the extra goodness, the extra 

which they would not be allowed to do, nourishment of Wheaties in your own training * 

th 1o to the oak an TI diet! Wheaties, with their zippy, fresh flavor, 
rey Go to the property Of others. 2 ney area preferred wheat cereal, Tgp pene, to give . 

trespass on other people’ s property, run you all the precious Vitamin By, all the Vitamin 

over their yards, break down shrubbery G, iron and phosphorus found in the natural t 


as tak ars t , write whole wheat grain. 
pi — by ik ws ‘b a “4 gt } ss Take a tip from Bob Feller! Ask for this fa- 
with chalk on buildings, and in other vorite General Mills product, Wheaties, right 
ways deface the town, And worst of all, away. 


when property owners speak to them lee SOE eh nn me 

about it, they jeer and hoot at them 1 

atk cae, grdicnh gy teal ga YOURS! THIS MYSTERIOUS RING THAT GLOWS IN THE DARK! 
been trained better, or don’t we care? 
Let’s remember that we are young citi- 
zens with a city to be proud of. Things 
like that mark us as “small town.” 


SS 


Send only 10c and the words, “Breakfast of Champions’’, 
cut from the front of a Wheaties package, for this genuine 
“‘Mystic Dragon’s Eye”’ finger ring. 


It's weird! It's baffling! This beautiful ring of ivory-like plastic has 
the strange power of shining in darkness like the eye of a jungle cat. 
Startles all who see it! Ring is embossed with crocodile figures; ad- 
justable to fit any finger. Be the first in your crowd to own one! Mail 
coupon at once before supplies are exhausted. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! “Wheaties”, and “Breakfast of 


Champions’ are registered trade 
WHEATIES 


marks of General Mills, Inc 
Department 529 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


omen te eter 





Henry Aldrich 


By SHIRLEY WILBUR 


Killingly H. S., Danielson, Conn. 
Age 14. Grade 8. 


Henry's doings are the talk of the town; 

They ve mz ide him a person of great re- 
nown. 

He gets into so much trouble 

That you’d think he had a double! 


He’s only a boy—just a high school lad, 





ia 
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Send me “Mystic Dragon's Eye” finger rings, for 


which I enclose cents and trade mark panels 
with the words, “Breakfast of Champions,” cut from the front 
of a Wheaties package. (Send 10c and one “‘Breakfast of Cham- 
pions”’ panel for each ring you want.) 





Who means w ell and isn’t really bad: BNI cit sh dv elisa ald bn taal dit id ck nda Absa i ao ane ae Ae 
And most of the things he does are so 
funny, OTT TT TTT ET TPE TL TTT TORT TCC TTT TCT rere 
That it’s really worth your money— — Breakfast of 


Whether youre poor or whether youre 
rich— 

To listen to the program called “Henry 
Aldrich.” 


ig Ie ee ae ee ee eo hampions 2 
“Breakfast of Champions” <a 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 
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HE care and feeding of germs is an 
g, Ypreaenad job. When you breed and 
board some forty different species, as 
the Lehn & Fink laboratories do, you 
need a wide variety of menus. 


Germ “A’”’ is a strict vegetarian. 
Germ “B’”’ is happy only when fed 
beef broth. The finicky diphtheria ba- 
cillus needs a bit of blood serum added 
to his diet. The tubercular bacillus 
requires a dash of glycerine. The Strep- 
tococcus and pneumococcus families 
call for beef heart extract. 


Lehn & Fink bacteriologists satisfy 
the dietary whims of millions of these 
deadly enemies— maintain them in all 
their robust virulence—to provide 
germ “guinea pigs’’ to test “‘Lysol’s” 
potency. So that when you use “‘Lysol’”’, 
* you can know it is effective. 


The same meticulous care safeguards 
the quality and integrity of all Lehn & 
Fink products. Every manufacturing 
step is zealously controlled in order that 
the finished product can be honestly pro- 
claimed the best your money can buy. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. See with your own eyes 
the scrupulous care which surrounds the 
making of all Lehn & Fink products. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
S.-441, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 
household and personal uses of “‘Lysol’’. 





Disinfectant 
Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 








Displaying 
the Flag 


Mr. R. H. Swan, of Brooklyn, New 
York, calls our attention to a photo- 
graph on page 4 of the March 17th 
Junior Scholastic, showing the Amer- 
ican flag improperly hung in the of- 
fice of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

It was a photograph of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, with the 
American flag hanging on a wall in 
the background. The flag was hung 





union is at the left 


The 


so that the union (the field of stars ) 
appeared to the observer's right. The 
union should always be to the ob- 
server's left when the flag is hung 
from a wall. 

. The two cuts 
here show the 
flag as it should 
be hung, either 
horizontally or 
| vertically. In 
| both instances, 
the union is at 
s the left. 

The preferred 
direction is the 
horizontal, but 
where the space 
is limited the 
flag may be hung with the stripes 
running vertically. 

The flag should never be used as 
a drape for a platform, desk, chair, 
or bench. It should never be draped 
over the hood of an automobile. 


* 
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Hung vertically 


Don’t Forget 
“What's that piece of string tied round 

your finger for, Bill?” 
' “That’s a knot. Forget-me-not is a 
flower; with flour we make bread, and 
with bread we eat cheese. This is to re- 
mind me to buy pickled onions.” 

Sheffield (England) Weekly Telegraph 
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xx TAKE A TRIP 


THROUGH thidltiy{ 





toration of the log 
fortification on the 
site of Washington's 
first battle. Near 
Uniontown on U.S. 
Route 40. 





Birthplace of Old Glory! In this modest 
dwelling . .. which still stands in Philadelphia 
--- Betsy Ross made the first American Flag. 


ISTORY comes to life in Penn- 

sylvania ... birth state of the 
Nation! Within Pennsylvania’s 
borders you can tread the ground 
where Washington fought his first 
battle at Fort Necessity, suffered his 
greatest trials at Valley Forge. 


In hallowed Independence Hall you 
will stand where the Signers stood 
when they staked their lives to 
found this Nation. At Gettysburg 
you canjtour the battleground 
where that Nation was preserved. 


West or East ...all Pennsylvania 
is a living history book! It’s a patri- 
otic duty . . . and one of life’s most 
pleasurable experiences ... to take 
the trip through American History 
that is Pennsylvania! 

Send for 


FREE! 


cinating pictorial guide 
to Pennsylvania... 
fully illustrated in 
color. Address Pennsyl- 
vania Department of 
Commerce, Div. J-30, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 
MARKS. JAMES, Acting Sec’y of Commerce , 
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Mess 


The officer of the day stopped a mess 
orderly as he was carrying a soup kettle 
out of the kitchen. 

“Here, you,” 
taste of that!” 

Obediently he was handed a ladle, 
and he tasted it. 

“Great scott! do you call that stuff 
soup!” he roared. 

“No, sir,” responded the orderly 
meekly, “That’s dish water.” 


he snapped, “give me a 


Nutty 


“The boss just made me 


manager of 
his doughnut factory.” 


“Congratulations! Are ~~ in charge 
of everything?” 


“Yes, the hole works.” 


Dear Peaches 


Where have you BEAN? Don’t you 
CARROT all for me? My heart BEETS 
when the sun shines on your RADISH 
hair and glints off your TURNIP nose. 
If you CANTELOPE then LETTUCE 
marry. We will make a happy PEAR. 
Let’s ORANGE it that way. 

Your Sweet, 
CORN ONA COB 


Simple Solution 


Father: “Don’t you like that poem, 
‘Twinkle, twinkle little star, how I won- 
der what you are’?” 

Quiz-Kidder Son: “No. Why wonder 
about the elements of a star when a 
simple spectrum analysis will solve the 
question?” 








Key KARArE 


Karaffa in Collier’s 
“Listen, pal, you'll be promoted without 
all that studying. We'll outgrow the fur- 
niture in a year.” 
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Pcs 


... you find in 
every Business 
Underwood... 


7 Champion Keyboard 9 
84 Characters 


10 

2 Left Side Back-Spacer 
8 Left and Right Car- 17 

riage Release 12 
4 Right Margin Stop 

with Warning Bell 13 
§ Paper Release Lever 14 
6 Black and Red Ribbon '5 
7 Single, Double and 

Triple Line Spacer 
& 


| It’s not necessary to accept a par- 


tially complete portable typewriter 
. «+ mot when you can buy the 
popular Champion equipped with 


| 15 outstanding features of the 
| famous big Underwood of busi- 
'ness...and on the Underwood 
| Easy Ownership Plan, too. Before 


‘you buy amy portable, see the 


that you alse find in this 
Underwood Champion Portable 












Variable Line Spacer 


Right and Left Shift 
Keys 


Sealed Action Frame 
Touch Tuning 

Paper Centering Scale 
Margin Release 
Keyboard Tabulator 





Underwood Champion or write 
us for full information. 


ASK FOR FREE FOLDER — “Things To 
Seek In The Portable You Buy’—a valuable 
aid in purchasing any portable typewriter 
.. 4 check-list of essential portable features. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Head of the British forces in 1. An instrument of combat. 
the Middle East (photo). 2. Mountains in Northeastern 
5. Chief city of Croatia in North- France. 
west Yugoslavia. 3. A length or piece of the trunk 
9. Being on the outside. of a tree (pl.). 
10. To allot or designate. 4. Roman goddess of the moon, 
11. A natural stream of water 5. Nothing. 
larger than a brook. (pl.). 6. A melody or tune. 
12. A group of islands in the 7. A double-breasted coat. 
: ae pee Pacific eee 8. To hurry in a noisy manner. 
‘ a - a ee 13. In contact with a surface. 
@SS« ze rT , 
16. To dispose of an article for a 14. The regions about the North 
price and South Poles. 
18. Organ of sme!!. 15. Kingdom between British India 
19. One of the Great Lakes. and Tibet. 
20. Actual facts on which conclu- 16. These people live in Southern 
sions are based. Yugoslavia. 
22. Purchases 17. Italian colony of North Africa, 
25. Mountains in Russia which form 20. Seaport town in South Africa. 
a natural boundary between 21. A mask to shoot at, 


Europe and Asia 
26. A thin, narrow bar of wood. 
27. Pierces with a rotary tool. 


23. Northern Ireland. 
24. Soviet Russian leader. 


31. Capital of Iraq 27. Infant. 
32. A crayon made of ground color 28. A smell or scent. 
paste 29. Long, narrative poem 
33. The king of Bulgaria. 30. A long band of material tied 


34. Located downward or below. 
35. A city in Eritrea recently cap- 
tured by the British. 


around the waist. 


L. A. M. 
Silly Seeds 


The seed store around the corner has a new idea which the 
management hopes will bring business from puzzle fans. In 
the store window a number of packages of flower seeds are dis- 
played. The odd thing about these packages is the way they are 
named. On one package, the words O MAD GIRL appear; an- 
other is THY CHAINS. The third is called STARES; the fourth 
NOSE AND LID; the fifth ITS LOVE. 

The management of the store told the customers that they 
could find out the real names of the flower seeds by changing 


the letters of each silly name around to form a flower’s name. 
Can you do it? , Answer next issue. 
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Hidden Cities 


Each of the following sen- 
tences suggests the name of a 
United States city. We'll give 
you an example to start you 
off: Bashful plus a girl’s name 
equals a city in Wyoming. An- 
swer: Cheyenne (shy-Ann). 

1. A chief workman plus 
2000 pounds equals a city in 
Massachusetts. 

2. Recent plus a vessel men- 
tioned in the Bible equals a 
city in New eat 

3. An exclamation plus a 
mother plus a laugh equals a 
city in Nebraska. 

4. A male red deer plus a 
place where a river may be 
crossed by wading equals a 
city in Connecticut. 

Answer next issue. 


Fun With Letters 


Here are two puzzles. First, 
make eight three-letter words 
—using only the letters in 
HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Second, print one certain 
letter six times among the let- 
ters below so that the result 
spells a five-word sentence: 

TSCHLNWtTM 


Answer next issue 


Three Little Words 


The three mysterious ob- 
jects mentioned in this verse 
can each be defined by a 
four-letter word. Almost 
everyone possesses the first, 
and everyone has the last two. 
What are they? 

The first a crown will be to you; 
Four letters spell it and you're 
through. 
The second covers from head to 
toe; 
You wear it asleep or on the go. 
Easily felt, though seldom seen— 
Of the last you have 214. 
Answer next issue. 


Ist Wise Guy: “What did 
the dentist say to the pa- 
tient?” 

2nd Wise Guy: The Yanks 
are coming!” 


Dolores Staworzynski, Grade 7, 
Holbrook School; Hamtramek, Mich. 


She: “Did anyone ever tell 
you how wonderful you are?” 

He: “Why, no” 

She: “Then where did you 


ever get that idea?” 
“The Mast,’’ Mastbaum Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Joke of the Week 

To Larry Irving, age 13, 
Grade 7, Vroman School, Vro- 
man, Colo., goes a JSA but- 
ton for this joke: 

Chemistry Professor: 
“Name a deadly poison.” 

Student: “Aviation.” 

Professor: “What do you 
mean by that?” 

Student: “Well, one drop 
will kill.” 


Help Wanted! 


A camp director published 
a notice that he would ac- 
cept applications for the job 
of camp bugler. This is one 
response he got: 

“Dear Sir: I hear you are 
looking for a burglar for camp 
this summer. I am playing the 
bulger for two years, and I 
would like to be the camp 
burglar.” 


Thumb Fun! 


Father (to infant son suck- 
ing his thumb): “Hey, son! 
Don’t do that. You may need 
it when you get old enough 


to travel.” 
“The West Key Hole,’ West Jr. H. 8., 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Figure This Out 


Johnny: “Mom, my teach- 
er says I was just born for 
arithmetic.” 

Mother: “Are those the ex- 
act words she used?” 

Johnny: “Well, no —she 


said I was a problem child.” 
Rolf Vang, Grade 6, Public School 102, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANSWERS: APRIL 14th ISSUE 
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Missing Three. Penal, Nepal, 
panel. 
JSA Puzzle. M IN E 
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Riddles. 1. Getting older. 2. A 
comb. 3. An umbrella. 4. When he 


catches a fly. 


Junior Scholastic 





